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The New School in Norwegian Literature. 


In Norwegian literature there have always been two 
parties, one fighting for union with the intellectual life of 
Europe, the other for national isolation. Bjérnson is what he 
is by virtue of being national. During the first half of his 
career he drew his inspiration from exclusively Norse sources. 
He was not Greek, and in constructing his powerful histor- 
ical dramas had neither Aischylus nor Sophocles in view. 
And yet, as a cultivated man, he was a participator in the 
traditions of the drama, and thus could not, however na- 
tional he desired to be, disavow his indebtedness to the 
Greeks. Although he is still, in the political field, as sturdy 
a champion as ever of national independence, he has taken 
pains during the last twenty years to put himself en rapport 
with the intellectual life of the world. While the indi- 
vidual coloring of his works remains as peculiarly Norse as 
ever, there is yet a universality in the problems with which 
they deal, and a perceptible propagandism of the so-called 
advanced ideas which agitate the intellectual atmosphere in 
the world at large. 

The younger school of Norwegian authors has taken up 
this tendency of Bjérnson’s late career—his sympathy with 
modern radicalism. One well-known poet and novelist, 
Kristofer Janson, has been so fired with zeal that he has 
crossed the Atlantic, and in the capacity of a Unitarian 
preacher has engaged in a life and death battle with the 
Norse-Lutheran orthodoxy of the Northwest. He is now 
living in Minneapolis and has recently published a remark- 
able volume of tales, entitled ‘ The Saga of the Prairie,’ in 
which he depicts in striking colors the obscurantism and 
the spiritual thraldom to which a majority of the Norse 
emigrants submit, and which often keep them for a whole 
generation aliens in the land of theiradoption. Janson has 
written this book in his native tongue ; but it is not impos- 
sible that he will acquire sufficient fluency in the use of 
English to make important contributions to American liter- 
ature. Before leaving home he had published half-a-dozen 
novels, strongly tinctured with the spirit of Bjérnson, an his- 
torical romance entitled ‘ From the Danish Times,’ and a 
tragedy called ‘Jon Arason,’ which contained scenes of 
great strength and beauty. In recognition of his zeal and 
activity, both as a poet and in behalf of popular education, 
the Storthing granted him an annual ‘ poet’s salary,’ which 
he gave up on his removal to the United States. 

Less pronounced in his radicalism than Janson, but yet 
in strong sympathy with the progressive spirit of the age, is 
Jonas Lie, whose exquisite tale ‘The Man of Second Sight’ 
raised him, seventeen years ago, to sudden popularity and 
fame. Asa mere piece of psychological portraiture, dealing 
with the finest and subtlest shades of feeling, this novel 
exhibited rare powers. The effect of the colossal nature of 
the Arctic zone upon man was shown with a depth of in- 
sight which could scarcely be surpassed ; and what espe- 
cially betrayed the true artist, the dangerous theme of 
second-sight—which might so easily degenerate into a mere 
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pathological experiment—was so discreetly handled, that 
not a single jarring note disturbed the elegiac mood in 
which the book was written. Jonas Lie followed uphis first 
success with a second and a third, and soon established 
his claim to general recognition. In ‘The Three-Master 
Future’ and ‘ The Pilot and His Wife,’ ‘Rutland’ and ‘ Go 
Ahead!’ he dealt with the various types of the Norwegian 
fisherman and sailor, and made in this a distinct discovery. 
As Bjérnson first introduced the real peasant into literature, 
Jonas Lie may claim the distinction to have introduced the 
real sailor. The spirit in these stories reminds one, in many 
respects, of the marine novels of the Englishman Clark 
Russell, whom, I dare say, the author scarcely knows by 
name ; but Lie’s workmanship is finer; the composition is 
more conscientiously designed and the intellectual contents 
greater. In ‘The Family at Gilje’ and ‘A Maelstrom’ 
there blows a more perceptible breath of the Nineteenth 
Century; and in ‘A Life Prisoner’ we have a modified, 
mitigated piece of Zolaism—a hard and barren piece of 
realism which is effective, as ‘L’Assomoir’ is effective, by 
its.grim truthfulness. ‘A Maelstrom’ is a financial tragedy 
which, as such tragedies are apt to do, brings into play 
the most varied phases of human nature. It is the struggle 
between the old and the new; the tenacious-clinging to 
methods which, perhaps, once were good, but which no 
longer befit the changed conditions of life. Incidentally 
the dangers of a too inconsiderate adoption of the progres- 
sive programme are also illustrated. ‘The Family at 
Gilje ’’ introduces us into the household of a rural mili- 
tary official in Norway, and presents the most vivid interiors 
both of houses and of hearts. The smells and sights and 
sounds of the book linger in the memory, even after the 
characters have become somewhat faded. It is a true vir- 
tuosoship in observation which the author has here displayed ; 
and if only his style were not so knotty, uneven, and, as it 
were, short of breath, the pleasure of reading him would be 
unalloyed. 

I have said that the younger generation of Norwegian 
authors has, in the main, followed Bjérnson’s lead, and 
shown a predilection for the social problem. In saying this 
I had particularly in mind one, and the greatest, of them— 
Alexander Kielland. It is seven or eight years since he 
made his d¢bé@¢ with a modest volume of ‘ Novelettes’ which 
owed its success to an irresistible charm of style and an 
essentially un-Scandinavian quality—wit. That keen epi- 
grammatic sparkle which we admire in the best French 
authors nobody had ever expected to find in a Norwegian 
book. But here it was—clear, crisp and incisive. The 
themes of the stories seemed trifling, but yet betrayed, in 
glimpses, new and original views of men and things. A 
full-grown novel soon followed, entitled ‘Garman and 
Worse,’ and the talent which had only peeped out, here and 
there, in the ‘ Novelettes’ now revealed its whole counte- 
nance. The author took up the life of the rich bourgeoisie 
in the western coast towns, and drew their types with a 
hand that showed intimate knowledge. He had himself 
sprung from one of these prosperous, ship-owning, commer- 
cial families, had been given every opportunity to study life 
both at home and abroad, and had- accumulated a fund of 
knowledge of the world which he had allowed quietly to 
mature and settle, before making literary drafts upon it. 
The same Gallic perspicuity of style which had charmed in 
the first book was here, in even a heightened degree; and 
there was, besides, the same underlying sympathy with prog- 
ress and what is called the ideas of the age. What a mas- 
tery of description the author possessed, what rich and 
vigorous colors he had at his disposal, was shown in such 
scenes as the funeral of Consul Garman and the burning of 
the ship. The characterization of the twoclergymen, Arch- 
deacon Sparre and the Reverend Mr. Martens, showed an 
oppositional tendency at which some, to be sure, took al- 
arm, although they could not deny the faithfulness of the 
portraits ; but, on the whole, the public were willing to for- 
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give a little malicious satire for the sake of the entertainment 
which so well-written a book afforded. Representatives of 
the bureaucracy were also drawn with the same firm hand, 
and, in fact, there was scarcely a character in the novel 
which was not individually new and typical. And so true 
were these types, that every man of observation could have 
pointed to the originals among his own circle of acquaint- 
ances. The author who had afforded the public this pleas- 
ure was naturally on the highroad to popularity. But 
Kielland showed in his next book, ‘ Laboring People,’ * that 
he was not primarily in search of popularity. This novel 
was unpleasant in the extreme; it dealt with vice and the 
consequences of vice, and showed no consideration for 
delicate nerves; but it was, for all that, clean and moral. 
In his third novel, ‘Skipper Worse,’ he took up a prob- 
lem akin to that of Daudet’s ‘ L’Evangéliste,’ but treated it 
with greater power and insight than his French confrére. 
A comparison between Daudet and Kielland is not far- 
fetched : their methods of workmanship and their attitude 
toward life have many points in common. The charm of 
style—the exquisite felicity of phrase—is in both cases pre- 
éminent. Daudet has, however, the advantage (or, as he 
‘himself maintains, the disadvantage) of working in a flex- 
ible and highly-finished language, which bears the impress 
of the labor of a hundred masters; while Kielland has to 
produce his effects in a comparatively primitive language, 
which often pants and writhes in its efforts to render a new 
thought. To have polished this tongue and sharpened its 
capacity for refined and incisive utterance is one—and not 
the least—of his merits. 

Though he has by nature no more sympathy with the 
pietistic movement than Daudet, Kielland yet manages to 
get, psychologically, very much closer to his problem. His 
pietists are much more humanly interesting than those of 
Daudet, and the little drama which they set in motion is 
more genuinely pathetic. Two superb types—Skipper Worse 
and the Lay Preacher,—both drawn with masterly vigor and 
precision, indicate that no prophecy concerning the future 
achievements of this author need be considered as too dar- 
ing. His two next works ‘ Elsie’ * and ‘Poison’ I can only 
briefly mention. The former is intended to impress upon 
society its responsibility for its outcasts; the latter contains 
incidentally a powerful indictment against the classical edu- 
cation which, the author contends, unfits men for practical 
usefulness and alienates them from sympathy with their suf- 
fering fellows. The story of the little Marius is as touching 
an everyday tragedy as is to be found in any literature. 
‘Fortuna,’ which takes up, at a later stage of their careers, 
the characters that appeared in ‘ Poison,’ demonstrates the 
power of society to drag a man down, make him unfaithful 
to his convictions, and involve him in a net of hypocrisy, 
out of which his self-respect cannot escape unscathed. The 
smaller a society is, the more relentlessly does it enforce 
conformity to its narrow code of morality, and the more 
ruthlessly does it punish non-conformity, either in conduct 
or opinion. The hero of ‘Fortuna,’ Abraham Lévdahl, in 
whom there were germs of great things, is in this way spir- 
itually crippled and made contemptible in his own eyes. 
Having no taste for martyrdom, he had no choice but to 
pull on the strait-jacket which fashion prescribed. 

In his latest book, ‘Snow,’ Kielland renews his onslaught 
upon the Lutheran clergy, but without resorting to inartistic 
caricature. 
is strikingly and admirably true. He is a very moderate 
and worthy type of the Lutheran country pope, proud and 
secure in the feeling of his divine authority, passionately 
hostile to ‘the age’ because he believes it to be hostile to 
Christ ; intolerant of dissent; a guide and ruler of men, a 
shepherd of his people. The only trouble in Norway is that 
the people are no longer what they were. They refuse to be 
guided and ruled; they rebel against spiritual and secular 
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authority, and follow no longer the lead of their shepherd. 
To bring the new age into the parsonage in the shape of a 
young girl—the fiancée of the pastor’s son—was an’ interest- 
ing experiment which gives rise to strong scenes and at last 
to a drawn battle between the old age and the new. The 
new, though not acknowledging itself beaten, takes to its 
heels and flees in the stormy night through wind and snow. 
But the snow is moist and heavy ; it is beginning to thaw ;. 
there is the first premonition of spring in the air. 
. HJALMAR HjortTH BOoyvEsEN. 





Reviews 
The Carlyle-Goethe Correspondence.* 

ProressoR Norton has done the literary world a real 
service by his publication of the long-looked-for correspond- 
ence between the Sage of Germany and the Sage of Chelsea. 
Unimportant in themselves, and consisting principally of an 
interchange of civilities between a distinguished author at 
the summit of his career and an as-yet-unknown Scotchman 
striving to climb the rugged steps of fame, these dozen-or- 
so letters have a value apart from their intrinsic contents. 
They show as hardly anything yet has shown the essen- 
tial benignity, the approachability, the weak and tender side 
of Goethe’s nature; while, on the other hand, they bring 
before us a loving and affectionate Carlyle, in the attitude 
of reverential admiration and respect for at least one man 
of his time. The Goethe letters, now printed for the first 
time from the originals in the possession of Mrs. Alexander 
Carlyle, grew out of Carlyle’s translation of Goethe’s ‘ Wil- 
helm Meister’s Apprenticeship,’ a copy of which he sent to 
the poet in 1824 when the Scotch writer was only twenty- 
nine. They lay forgotten, done up in a parcel and lost 
among a miscellaneous heap of papers connected with 
Cromwell, until fortunately, on Carlyle’s death, they were 
rediscovered. The letters of Carlyle are printed from 
careful copies of the originals now preserved in the Goethe 
Archives at Weimar, access to which was courteously granted 
Prof. Norton by permission of the Grand Duke. The influ- 
ence which these letters show Carlyle to have exercised in 
diffusing a love-of German literature throughout England, 
Scotland and America is very great indeed. Goethe him- 
self was excited to gratitude by the beauty and fidelity of 
Carlyle’s renderings ; and he rambles on in long and benign 
letters overflowing with sympathy for his gifted interpreter and 
with thankfulness that his own theory of a World- Literature, 
the translation of all the great literary masterpieces of the 
world into the various vernaculars of Europe, was on the 
way to at least partial realization. For it was a favorite 
notion of Goethe’s that the advance of ciwilization and the 
mutual understanding of the nations among themselves were 
largely dependent on their knowledge of each other’s intel- 
lectual achievements—a knowledge which could be realized 
only through the medium of careful artistic translations. 
Carlyle’s brilliant work on Goethe and on German literature 
generally—his Life of Schiller, his series of splendid essays 
on Goethe himself, Richter, Novalis and their school—con- 
stituted a long stride in this direction, and put the German 
under lasting bonds of gratitude to the Scot. Carlyle’s let- 
ters are singularly respectful, singularly free from cant and 
capitals, almost destitute of the absurd affectations which 
he studiously cultivated afterwards, and coherent and intel- 
ligible from the start. Goethe’s are serene, graphic, courte- 
ous, sunshiny ; they take the utmost pains to instruct C&r- 
lyle in the intricacies of German literature; they abound 
with suggestions for his work, and they make record of the 
numerous handsome presents of books, relics and trinkets 
which Goethe was constantly sending to the Carlyles—it 
must be said without much in return. The whole corre- 
spondence is a beautiful specimen of the filial relation : of a 
literary father opening the treasures of his heart and of his 





* Correspondence between Goethe and Carlyle. Edited by Charles Eliot Norton. 
$2.00. New York : Macmillan & Co. . 
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genius to his adopted son, and of this adopted son’s glad 
acceptance and loving appropriation. Both Goethe and 
Carlyle gain by its publication. The letters of the former 
are printed in German, in the English or ‘ Roman’ character, 
and a careful translation into English accompanies each 
one. Though dictated to an amanuensis, they were usual- 
ly signed in autograph by Goethe. Among them is the ex- 
tremely interesting testimonial written for Carlyle when he 
was applying for the Professorship of Moral Philosophy in 
Aberdeen University. Letters from Goethe’s Boswell— 
Eckermann—are included in the collection, which is anno- 
tated and accompanied by Introduction and Index. It isin 
the beautiful clear type of the Macmillans. 





‘*Mary and Martha.”* 

Tuis dual portrait Mr. Lossing dedicates to his young 
-countrywomen, hoping, doubtless, to awaken in them some 
emulation of these ‘illustrious exemplars of true woman- 
hood,’ who, though chiefly renowned because of their rela- 
tion to the hero-son and hero-husband, were not lacking in 
individual traits well worthy of imitation. The author's 
acquaintance with several of their descendants has enabled 
‘him to present many curious and not generally known facts 
in the history of the Washington family. Not the least 
noticeable of these is the possible truth of the statement 
that the ‘ Father of His Country’ was born in England ; but 
Mr. Lossing deals with this heresy in a way that leaves no 
doubt as to our rightful claim to Washington as a native 
American. The mother is first introduced to us as Mary 
Ball, a young lady of great beauty, though with meagre edu- 
cational attainments ; remarkable, moreover, for that firm- 
ness of purpose, that decision of character, which was not 
only manifest during her entire life, but reappeared in her 
children. The Washington homestead of a thousand acres 
‘stretched along the Potomac for more than a mile, and 
thither she came in 1730 as the wife of Augustine Washing- 
ton, assuming the management of the household, and the 
-care of the two motheriess lads whom she found there upon 
her arrival. Unswerving in her devotion to the right, her 
life daily increased in beauty, and when at the age of 37 
she was left a widow, with five children, and a large prop- 
erty, she gave no outward sign of her grief, but went steadily 
on in .kher appointed work, providing for her family and 
directing the business of the estate with a skilfulhand. She 
taught her children to be industrious, honest, just and truth- 
ful, to love God supremely, and their kind tenderly ; and 
how fruitful were her instructions is evident in the sterling 
character of that son whom all nations delight to honor, and 
who always regarded her with the most grateful affection 
and deferential respect. As a reward for her careful train- 
dng she lived to see that son, in whom were centred her 
fondest hopes, a brave and trusted soldier, commander-in- 
chief, victor at Yorktown, and finally chief magistrate of the 
young nation. So closely linked are the lives of mother and 
son, that Mr. Lossing finds it difficult to write of one with- 
out the other, and incidents of the child life are followed by 
a sketch of the wars in which he served so notably, and 
‘which the author pictures in his usual vivid style. 

Like many another warrior, Washington, though elsewhere 
a conqueror, was vanquished in a contest with ‘the blind 
god,’ and yielded himself a willing captive to the charms of 
the fair Martha, widow of Daniel Parke Custis—a lady em- 
inently fitted to be the companion of so brave and good a 
ee. Like Martha of old, she ‘looked well to the ways of 

er household,’ uniting to the qualities of an excellent house- 
wife that simple dignity which gave her undisputed right to 
ithe courtesy title of ‘ Lady Washington,’ which she bore for 
umany years. Full of the strength born of a true heart, she 
was to her husband a continual ray of sunshine, beaming 
‘with hope and cheer, and a tender, sympathizing friend to 
all sorrow-stricken or suffering souls. The book abounds 


* Mary and Martha : The Mother and the Wife of George Washington. By Benson 
J. Lossing, LL.D. $2.50. New York : Harper and Brothers. 
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in interesting incidents connected with the domestic life of 
this worthy pair, and gives many a pleasant glimpse of them 
at their dearly-loved Mt. Vernon, which they reluctantly 
left for the President’s mansion, and to whose peaceful re- 
tirement they gladly returned at the close of their public 
life. The whole of this attractive volume inspires the reader 
with fresh admiration for these noble women whose memory 
is sacred to every American. 





A Canadian Poet.* 

IN THIs graceful book, with its whiff of Canadian air, we 
have welcome evidence of: what our Northern neighbors are 
poetically capable of. Many sprightly and winning things 
had been written by them in French: Fréchette had made 
the French poets of Canada celebrated, himself their lau- 
reate ; but, though Reid and others had written in English, 
they had remained provincial, or were known only to their 
own immediate countrymen. Prof. Roberts conceived the 
happy idea of selecting an American publisher for his work, 
and for this reason, as well as for its intrinsic worth, his 
‘In Divers Tones’ is destined to become well known. His 
verse possesses a polish and fancy that often remind us of 
Buchanan Read : a dreaminess and sweetness that recall the 
South. The best of his poems are in our opinion distinc- 
tively Canadian ; we want to know more of that country and 
we want to see it through the eyes of a poet. When Mr. 
Roberts passes over into such generalities as ‘ Acteeon,’ ‘A 
Ballade of Calypso ’ or other classic theme, such as any mod- 
grately clever writer could put into verse, he does himself the 
injustice of neglecting his gifts, which are plainly for lo- 
cal description, celebration of themes and memories, dreams 
and doings peculiarly Canadian. What the world wants 
now-a-days is ‘local color,’ fidelity to a distinct geographi- 
cal locality, products racy of the soil where they grew, wines 
with their own individual bouquet. This was the way that 
Theocritus made Azs slender reed yield so penetrating, so 
perennial a note ; this is the characteristic of Sidney Lanier, 
whom Mr. Roberts loved and mourns so musically. The 
gifts which he shows so plainly in this book will become 
even more pronounced if he will sink himself in the heart 
of things around him, if he will feather his ‘ peacock arrows’ 
(as Chaucer says) with the plumes of his own azure king- 
fisher, if he will go on his delicate voyages in his own airy 
birch canoe, if he will study his own lovely Canadian woods 


and summers, and give us in his future verse more of their 


freshness and spicy charm. 





“How to Form a Library.” + 

Now that the atmosphere is charged with rumors of the 
foundation of great libraries, this new edition of Mr. Wheat- 
ley’s book is most opportune. The Tilden Trust, the new 
library at Buffalo, and the superb gift of Miss Howard to 
New Orleans are only a few of these (we hope) soon-to-be- 
realized anticipations. No mightier agency for the civiliza- 
tion and moralization of the race (if it be, as some claim, 
essentially unmoral) can be organized, than the multiplica- 
tion of libraries ; and the help of experts in such matters is 
as much needed as the bridge needs the engineer or the 
balloon the levitating gas. Mr. Wheatley is an expert of 
this kind: he is an enlightened and thorough-going book- 
lover, whose advice is discriminating and whose experience 
and wisdom are assured. He discourses in nine chapters 
‘How Men Have Founded Libraries.’ ‘ How to Buy,’ ‘ Pub- 
lic Libraries,’ ‘ Private Libraries,’ ‘General Bibliographies,’ 
‘Special Bibliographies,’ ‘ Publishing Societies,’ ‘ The 
Child’s Library’ and ‘One Hundred Books.’ Everywhere 
the achievements of American libraries and librarians are 
generously acknowledged, and everywhere the text is light- 
ened by anecdote and illustration gathered from the author’s 
extensive reading. The book is not free from misprints 
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{see page 70); but perhaps this is to be expected in a 
volume which quotes so many titles and authorities. The 
famous ‘Hundred Books’ come in for renewed discussion, 
and the attitude of such men as Ruskin, William Morris 
and Swinburne towards them is entertainingly commented 
upon. Such discussions are chiefly valuable and entertaining 
from the light they throw on the ‘ personal equation ’ of dis- 
tinguished men in their preferences for particular authors. 





** The Golden Justice.” * 

In the rush and pressure of many good novels, following 
on each other’s heels with incessant haste and regularity, it 
is worth while to pause a moment over one so good as Mr. 
Bishop’s ‘Golden Justice.’ It is emphatically one of the 
‘good stories ;’ for its minor elements—the local color of a 
little Western town, the study of social problems between cap- 
ital and labor, the perception of nationalities, the love-story, 
the description of the tornado—are excellently managed, 
and would alone have made it worth praising. But there 
is something in it which should make it not merely a ‘ good 
story ’ for one evening, but alittle classic ; for it is essentially, 
in its best parts, the study of that in the human soul which 
is unlimited by time or place—a study always appropriate 
and always helpful. It is from beginning to end a realis- 
tic novel, dealing with average people, with genuine emo- 
tions, with simple times and places, and actual problems, 
but with a keen sense that the most real thing in David 
Lane’s life was the torturing remorse that gnawed con- 
stantly at his heart. In dismissing that part of the story 
which is merely a story, we must regret the divorce compli- 
cations between the lovers. It is impossible to conceive 
why Mr. Bishop introduced all this disagreeable business, if 
not from the mania which seems to make all novelists now 
feel that the first duty of a story-teller is to deal with a 
divorce. The love between the hero and heroine was barred, 
if bar was necessary, by her father’s will; why in the world 
it was considered a good thing to let her be a married 
woman is incomprehensible, and when Mr. Bishop was re- 
duced to the inartistic resource of killing off his Mercutio in 
the nick of time lest his Mercutio should kill him, he must 
surely have realized how unnecessary it was that the heroine 
should be a widow. As to the essential part of the work, 
the study of the power of remorse, it is the calm, natural, 
yet vivid portraiture of the power over a human soul, even 
over a commonplace, prosaic sort of soul—of a single feel- 
ing. Mr. Bishop is realistic still, even in the realm of feel- 
ing ; he does not analyze what David Lane felt, but makes 
us understand what he felt by showing us what he did. 

‘Two things,’ said Emanuel Kant, ‘ fill my soul with awe : 
one is the starry heavens at night, and the other is the sense 
of right and wrong in the human soul.’ Mr. Bishop has 
given us a fine study of the latter. It is made apparent 
that David Lane never would have been found out, had 
not his own remorse led to the discovery. And this tor- 
turing remorse is not the elegant sensation of a high-strung 
sensitive soul, suffering from the consciousness of a single 
moral slip ; but the keen suffering of a commonplace, dull, 
disagreeable old man, whom we dislike to the last, but 
who is still so human as to suffer from the consciousness of 
having wronged the innocent victims of one moment of 
ignominious passion. The struggle in the old man’s mind 
between his impulse to expiate, not only by the good deeds 
he is careful to do, but by confession, and his dread of the 
humiliation of confession, is depicted with masterly skill; 
not with paragraphs of analysis, but with realistic touches of 
great lightness yet great power, by which we know without 
being told what is in the soul of the man who finally writes 
out the confession he has not courage to make. This con- 
fession he secretly places inside of the statue o! Justice 
raised on the City Hall: if the Lord wishes the truth to be 
known, let him shatter the temple and betray David Lane’s 





* The Golden Justice. By William Henry Bishop. $1.25. Boston : Houghton 
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secret to the world! His secret once deposited there, the 
man again becomes uneasy from the fear of detection; he 
haunts the dome of the City Hall, and finally allows himself 
to be made Mayor solely that he may have an excuse for re- 
maining over night in the hall of justice, and wrenching 
from the statue the written confession he had put there.. 
He is unsuccessful; but it is a fine touch that the tornado 
which finally brings down the statue and betrays the secret, 
would not have torn it off but for the loosening effect of 
David Lane’s own hammer and chisel in the fatal effort to- 
save himself! It is an equally good touch that the dis- 
covery whose awful effect upon the hero of the story David: 
Lane had so struggled against, does not stun the latter in the 
least, or divert him from his purpose of marrying the 
daughter of a man who had been, however indirectly, the 
cause of his father’s death. One of the best touches of alk 
is the scene where David Lane’s daughter, who has taken 
the part of ‘The Golden Justice’ in some tableaux, glides 
into her father’s study to show him the costume studied 
from the statue on the City Hall, and is startled by a cry of 
horror from the old man. 





Some French and German Text-Books. 

Dr. C. P. OTIS’s edition of Grimm’s ‘ Kinder- und Haus-mad- 
chen’ (Henry Holt & Co.) shows the remarkable advance which. 
the editing of modern language texts has made in the two dec- 
ades since 1867. The forty-three tales (174 pages) which he has. 
selected and*supplied with ample Notes and Vocabulary contain 
one of the best introductions to the study of the marvellous story 
dialect of Germany that we have ever seen. Almost simultaneously 
with his edition the Macmillans and D.C. Heath & Co. brought 
out their editions of selections from the same invaluable storehouse: 
of German wit and fancy ; but, though these editions show a high 
order of excellence, they are not, for certain reasons, quite so well 
adapted to college work as Dr. Otis’s. One reason is that the 
Macmillan and the Heath editions limit themselves to about seven of 
the Madchen, very carefully annotated to be sure, in excellent clear 
print and ‘Roman’ character, but not quite enough for a college 
course. Fasnacht’s edition (Macmillan) is particularly good for 
very elementary classes and for the parallelisms which it constantly 
introduces between French and German constructions. Van der 
Smissen’s edition (Heath) is a shade more difficult, and possesses. 
one of the best vocabularies we have met with. Dr. Otis’s edition. 
is printed in the ‘ Gothic’ character, contains a capital Dictionary at 
the back, explains happily all the difficult constructions in the text,. 
contains a résumé of the contents of each tale as an introduction 
to it, points out to the folk-lorist where he may find parallel stories. 
and fables, and opens with a valuable Introduction showing how 
the Grimm’s collected these famous tales, their nature and con- 
tents, how they grew upon German soil, the traces of ancient beliefs. 
and superstitions contained in them, their psychological peculiari- 
ties, the fixed characters ever at play in them, the delightful popu- 
lar form in which, as children’s tales, they are presented, and the: 
style and language in which they are clothed. These three editions. 
might well be studied one after the other as we have indicated, and 
such a study would be one of the most charming imaginable in 
beginning one’s explorations of the wondrous treasures of German 
literature. Dr. Otis adopts the text of the original edition, though 
he conforms the orthography to the rules prescribed by the Prus- 
sian Government. His notes take intelligent heed of the divergen- 
cies in language peculiar to the stories as compared with the 
more modern or with the written usage, and the grammatical 
references are full. In his vocabulary work he is indebted espe- 
cially to Whitney and Kluge. A valuable feature (in the Notes). 
is his restoration of the more common word-order—often violated. 
in the colloquially-tinted tales, and (in the Vocabulary) the addition. 
of the more obvious synonyms. 

An excellent new French grammar is the Rev. P. H. E. Brette’s. 
‘French Principia, Part III.’ (Harper & Bros.)—a book mod-* 
elled on Dr. William Smith’s well-known ‘Principia Latina.’ 
This book contains an invaluable series of anecdote exercises. 
for translation into French, each exercise abounding in notes. 
and references that help the learner to acquire a_ good literary 
style. These are preceded by twelve chapters on French Syntax 
based largely on Wall’s and Brachet’s Grammars, and at the end! 
of the book are Idiomatic and Proverbial Phrases, Questions on 
French Syntax, and an English-French Vocabulary. The same 
series contains Italian, Greek, Latin, and German ‘ Principia.’ 

M. Paul Bercy publishes through Wm. Jenkins a charming ‘ Livre: 
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des Enfants pour l'Etude du Frangais,’ with illustrations, poems, 
anecdotes to be learned by heart, and dialogues. The children will 
delight in it. 









Recent Fiction. 

THERE is something that tickles the fancy in having Tom 
Moore, politely alluded to in a prefatory note as ‘Mr. Moore,’ ap- 
_ among us at this late day in all the festive garb of the very 

test trickery of binding, with the fanciful covers of Holt’s Leisure 
Hour Series. The appearance of his ‘Epicurean’ is a misfortune 
for Mr. Haggard; not because it substantiates the charge of 
plagiarism, but because, granting a similarity in theme, the coarse- 
ness of Mr. Haggard’s workmanship compared with Moore’s be- 
comes painfully apparent. As for the plagiarism, both Haggard 
and hséea—themah it is too bad to couple these names together 
even for finding a difference—deal with a man who goes to Africa 
and has remarkable and imaginative adventures with a fountain of 
immortal life. Further resemblance, we believe, as traced by critics 
who have had more patience in reading ‘ She’ than we have had, con- 
sists in descriptions of caverns, boulders, lamps and other acces- 
sories. But if Mr. Haggard knew enough to take this from Moore, 
it is a pity he did not — more (or Moore), sufficiently to grasp 
the exquisite spirit of Moore’s imagination. We are at least grate- 
ful to him for this, that he has introduced those of us who did not 
know it to ‘The Epicurean.’ The poetic feeling, the careful ex- 
ecution, the delicate imagery, and the subtle thought underlying it 
all, in having the Epicurean really find immortal life, though not of 
the kind he was seeking—all this is utterly wanting to the coarse 
fancy and fantastic rigmaroling of the author accused of copying 
from Moore’s work. 





‘Dawn’ is a singular title for Mr. Haggard’s new story (Apple- 
ton). There is not a trace of freshness or sweetness or brightness 
or beauty in the tale, which deals with intrigues, treachery and 
sin suited only to the blackest midnight. One such villain as 
those who fill these pages is generally considered enough to give 
the necessary spice to a novel, if spice is wanted at all; but to 
suppose all human nature such a conglomeration of horrors as 
those which disfigure this tale, shows a poverty of insight and a 
quality of imagination which we should not suppose any author 
would like to betray. As to the style in which these horrors are 
related, the opening sentence is a key to the whole book: ‘ You lie; 
you always were a liar, and you always will be a liar. ——‘ SILVER- 
THORNS’ is one of Mrs. Molesworth’s pleasing and natural stories 
of a family of bright children (Dutton). It is prettily illustrated by 
Noél Paton. Silverthorns is the name of a beautiful residence not 
far from where the children of the story live, and the great effort 
of their lives is not to envy the happy heiress of the elegant man- 
sion. She seems to be one of the fortunate mortals who ‘ have 
everything,’ and when she turns out to be clever and even good, 
as well as pretty and rich, the poor little comrades are almost in 
one. A very pretty story is made out of it all, though one 
could wish the author had been just a little more realistic, and had 
not thought it necessary to have the beautiful Silverthorns finally 
fall to the lot of the poor but honest Waldrons, as the inevitable 
miraculous reward of virtue in old-time fiction. 





‘THE BRIDE OF THE NILE,’ by Georg Ebers, translated by 
Clsra Bell, which we praised as a picturesque and readable story 
as it appeared in the Franklin Square Library, is even more attract- 
ive in two of Gottsberger’s tempting little volumes. It moves more 
rapidly and more ardently than many of the old historical romances, 
and will interest many readers in some of the customs of ancient 
Egypt less heavy and formidable than those of the earlier novels. 
——AMnkR. CLARK RUSSELL shows in the very first chapters of ‘ The 
Golden Hope’ (Franklin Square Library) a disposition to mingle a 
story of love and character with his seafaring elements which we 
welcome with pleasure. The story is that of an English clergy- 
man whose betrothed is lost at sea on a voyage to India for her 
health. In a dream he has a vision of the island on which she has 
been wrecked, and he sets sail for it in ‘The Golden Hope.’ How 
he finds her, with her memory shattered by her suffering but her 
health completely restored, ond kaw he wins her back to conscious- 
ness of love and life, is a very prettily told story, apart from the 
opportunity the situation gives for Mr. Russell’s favorite descrip- 
tions of life at sea. He has had more or less romance mingled 


with hi’ sea-stories before; but none so effective as this, in which 
the dreamy, sensitive, religious temperament of the hero, the gen- 
tleness and suffering of the heroine, the humor of the sailors, and 
a hundred little details such as make up the average novel, play a 
conspicuous part in the admirable setting of the sea landscape. 
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Minor Notices. 

MARK TWAIN’S article in Zhe Century prepared us for much 
enjoyment in ‘ ——— as She is Taught ’ (Cassell & Co.), arranged 
by Caroline B. Le Row from genuine answers to examination ques- 
tions in the public schools. Mr. Clemens did not by any means glean 
all of the best for his article, as the rest of the little book is fully 
up to the level of the ‘specimens’ which he had selected apparently 
at random. The answers, we are assured, have not been tampered 
with at all—an assertion the more easily believed because no exertion 
of the imaginative intellect could reach by deliberate effort the high 
standard of ridiculousness attained by naive ignorance. What 
makes these answers especially enjoyable is the core of truth at the 
heart of most of them ; the result being, not a mere false idea, but 
a true idea twisted all out of shape, as in the definition of the Salic 
Law asa law ‘ by which no woman, and no descendant of a woman, 
could come to the French throne.’ We cannot imagine anything 
more delightful in the way of fun than to get hold of somebody 
who has not read the book—which will soon be impossible—and 
read it aloud tohim. The collection is almost evenly good, and 
quotations might be given at random to make the reader long for 
‘more on’t,’ if Mr. Ciena had not already created a demand by 
his short supply. All we need to say is that the book in its entirety 
is just as good as Mr. Clemens’s selections from it led us to expect. 
Perhaps it is only fair to add that the title, ‘English as She is 
Taught,’ does not necessarily reflect on the teachers. The hope- 
less entanglement of these answers evidently comes from minds as 
incapable of grasping a simple statement that New York is called 
the Empire State without interpreting it to mean that it was ‘ once 
called the Emperor state because it once had an Emperor,’ as of 
comprehending the real simplicity of exact mathematical definitions. 
No teacher could be expected to guard against such a definition of 
parallel lines as that they are ‘lines that do not meet until they run 
ye ne wd or such an interpretation of geographical facts as that 
‘the Great Lakes of Americaare champagne.’ Perhaps nothing in 
the book is quite so good as the definition of a circle, ‘a round 
straight line, with a hole in the middle of it;’ except possibly the 
definition of an intransitive verb, as one that ‘expresses an act not 
done to another, as James did #o¢ strike John; or—but we shall 
quote the whole book, if we yield to temptation. 





‘THE ROMANCE OF INVENTION’ is something of a misnomer 
for the book by James Burnley bearing that title (Cassell). One ex- 
pects some unusual method of treating the subject ; whereas the book 
does not differ essentially from others recording the world’s progress 
in discovery and invention, It is a useful work and an elaborate 
one, and it is something of an advantage to have this small ency- 
clopedia recording so much between two covers; but the style is 
rambling, and prosaic rather than romantic—— IN HIS ‘ Field Notes 
on Apple Culture’ (O. Judd Co.), a volume of less than 90 pages, 
Mr. L. H. Bailey, Jr., has brought together a large number of direc- 
tions, hints, facts and incidents pertaining to the cultivation of our 
most important fruit. He seems to have omitted nothing essential 
to a thorough understanding of the business. His teachings are 
based upon long and successful practical experience, and will be 
found of great service to all who have to do with the management 
of orchards—-THOMAS J. MURREY issues another of his dainty 
little books on Cookery, this time a — in Cookery for In- 
valids (White, Stokes & Allen). It is sensible, suggestive and ap- 
petizing, dealing with the simple sort of preparations in which the 
method of preparing makes all the difference between what is 
palatable and what is unpalatable ——THE SERMON on ‘ Catholici- 
ty: True and False,’ preached by Prof. George P. Fisher of Yale before 
the National Congregational Council at its last meeting, in Chicago, 
has been published in a pamphlet by Charles Scribner’s Sons, It 
is an able and earnest discussion of a theme of great importance. —— 
‘THE BUDDHIST DIET BOOK,’ compiled by Laura C. Holloway 
and published by Funk & Wagnalls, contains the dietary rules of 
the Buddhists and a number of receipts in use bythem. It will be 
useful to all vegetarians and to all who love simple and wholesome 
dishes——-MR. FISHER UNWIN has published an imitation of the 
Arabian Nights called ‘ Tales of the Caliph.’ They miss the charm 
of their motel but might give children a good many pleasant half- 
hours. 

The Magazines. 

IN INTEREST and importance, as well as in position, the leading 
article in the May North American is General Sherman's ‘Grant, 
Thomas, Lee.” The General’s text is Lord Wolseley’s recent 
paper on Gen. Lee, reprinted in these columns from Macmiillan's 
Magazine. He professes the highest admiration for the author of 
that article, and the greatest respect for his judgment of the men 
whom he has met; but he disputes the pretension that Lee was 

‘the great American of the Nineteenth Century,’ and worthy of a 
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position in American history second not even to Washington’s. 
‘As an ive soldier,’ he says, ‘ Lee was not a success, and in 
war that s the true and proper test.’ In his opinion, the first hero 
of the War was Grant, and the second Thomas. Readers of The 
North American will make room between these two t names 
for that of Sherman. Gen. Garfield’s public life is the subject of 
an article made up from the og! teary reports of conversations 
held with the late President by Edmund Kirke, immediately after 
his nomination to the Presidency. In ‘That Everlasting Andover 
Controversy ’ Gail Hamilton concludes that ‘repression may suc- 
ceed, but it will be temporarily,’ and that ‘the air is alive and astir 
with the breath of a new spring ’—a conclusion which is climato- 
logically incontrovertible, whether theologically true or not. We 
are happy to see that there is no letter to a ‘ Prominent Person’ in 
this month’s Reviéew, and hope that whether ‘ Arthur Richmond’ 
is Gail Hamilton or Wm. Henry Hurlbert, or both, we have seen 
and heard the last of him. Mr. Ernest H. Crosby, who stood 
sponsor in the Assembly for the first of the two recent High Li- 
cense bills, writes of the regulation of the liquor traffic. 


Outing 4p with a spirited colored lithograph of Thomas 
Stevens as he —— on his bicycle in Hindoostan, the portrait 
being by ey m. F. Hopkinson, of Philadelphia, writes scien- 
tifically of ‘The Theory of the Curved Ball,’ the facts being illus- 
trated with mathematical diagrams. Charles E. Pratt discusses the 
legislative rights of wheelmen to the highways. Capt. Coffin’s 
monthly nautical contribution deals with ‘The Great Atlantic 
Liners of To-day,’ and is supplemented by Cozzens’s illustrations 
of eleven representative types. ‘A Steerage Trip to Europe,’ by 
James Ricalton, gives particulars new to most readers of travel by 
sea. 


The Century opens with two valuable contributions to E 
tology, both elaborately illustrated. The first, by Edward L. Wil- 
son, tells of finding the mummy of Rameses II., the Pharaoh of 
the Oppression, and some of the illustrations are especially interest- 
ing as being made from photographs taken with difficulty in sub- 
terranean chambers. The pn eg paper, by Prof. John A. Paine, 
gives many different portraits of Rameses, and interesting facts 
concerning him and his daughter. Prof. W. O. Atwater, of Wes- 
leyan University, especially well equipped for such a task, begins 
a series of articles on ‘The Chemistry of Food and Nutrition,’ 
doubly valuable because they are intended to bear upon the Labor 
Question as well as upon en. Clarence Cook gives‘A Glimpse 
of Washington Irving at Home,’ a fine portrait of the genial old 
gentleman forming the frontispiece; and Karl Blind contributes 
‘Personal Recollections of Louis Blanc,’ in which Louis Blanc’s 
relations to French politics and the American War are considered. 
The War papers treat of Chattanooga, and the Lincoln history of 
the Kansas troubles. Frederick Schwatka writes of the Apaches. 
In fiction, there is a short story by Octave Thanet, and the seventh 
chapter of Mr. Stockton’s ‘ Hundredth Man.’ 





“Elaine” on the Stage. 


A very large and cultivated audience assembled in the 
Madison Square Theatre last week, to witness the version of 
Tennyson’s ‘ Elaine’ prepared for the stage by Mr. George 
Parsons Lathrop and Mr. Harry Edwards. The experi- 
ment was bold, almost desperate. In using the name of the 
English Laureate the adaptors not only committed them- 
selves, in the main, to the form of the legend adopted by 
him, a form essentially undramatic, but challenged direct 
comparison withthe original text in whatever changes or 
additions might be made. It is fair to suppose that Mr. 
Edwards is responsible forthe theatrical and Mr. Lathrop 
for the literary part of the work, and it may be admitted 
that both have displayed discretion and ability. They can- 
not be said to have achieved a positive success, which was 
indeed scarcely within the limits of possibility, but they have 
contrived by means of adroit transpositions and the intro- 
duction of several new personages and incidents to make five 
intelligible and fairly coherent acts, and to preserve some of 


the most striking descriptive passages of the poem, by put- ° 


ting them into the mouths of different performers. 

In the first act the relations between Arthur, Guinevere 
and Lancelot are revealed, and Lancelot departs for the 
tournament to tilt as an unknown knight. The second act 
takes place at Astolat, where Lancelot describes the battle 
deeds of Arthur and his knights and leaves his shield with 
Elaine. In the third, Lancelot is again at Astolat, having 
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returned thither to be cured of his wound, and receives from 
Elaine her pathetic declaration of love. He tells her that 
he cannot reciprocate her passion, and, at the command of 
her father, leaves the castle without the courtesy of a fare- 
well ; whereupon Elaine writes her letter and dies. The 
interpolated scenes in this act between Sir Torre, the 
Hermit, and Torre’s betrothed, a young woman called 
Llanyd, are not happy, although the paucity of original 
material made some expedient of the kind inevitable. The 
fourth act is simply a tableau showing the dead Elaine on 
her barge. The fifth act shows the arrival of the dead and 
the dumb at Camelot, after a brief scene in which Guinevere 
throws Lancelot’s proffered diamonds into the lake, and 
closes with Lancelot’s self-devotion to a holy life. 

The lack of dramatic action and interest in all this is 
plain enough, of course ; but this fault could not be remedied 
without departing more widely from the lines laid down by 
Tennyson. Whether the result of the experiment justifies 
the labor expended upon it is an open question. It is cer- 
tain that the performance was received with many demon- 
strations of approval. The artistic spirit which prompted 
the production was thoroughly appreciated, and nobody was 
disposed, in view of the enormous literary difficulties of the 
task, to search too closely for lapses from the standard of 
the poet. The scenery, moreover, was exquisite and the 
acting of young Salvini as Lancelot uncommonly fine for 
breadth of conception and strength and delicacy of execu- 
tion. Mr. Flockton was admirable as the dumb servitor, 
and Messrs. Massen, Edwards and Ramsay also did well as 
Sir Torre, the Lord of Astolat and Lavaine. Mr. Pitt as 
Arthur, Miss Burroughs as the Queen and Miss Russell as 
Elaine were overweighted by the characters assigned to 
them. 





Two Paths. 


A PATH across a meadow fair and sweet, 
Where clover-blooms the lithesome grasses greet, 
A path worn smooth by his impetuous feet. 


A straight, swift path—and at its end, a star 
Gleaming behind the lilac’s fragrant bar, 
And her soft eyes, more luminous by far ! 





A path across the meadow fair and sweet, 
Still sweet and fair where blooms and grasses meet— 
A path worn smooth by his reluctant feet. 


A long, strait path—and, at its end, a gate 
Behind whose bars she doth in silence wait 
To keep the tryst, if he comes soon or late! 


Juxia C. R. Dorr. 





Boston Letter. 


One comes back from Jamaica, as I have done after five 
weeks of separation from the interests of Boston, expecting 
great changes and a plethora of news ; but very little has 
happened, and that little has already found its way into the 
columns of Tue Critic. True, there was Mr. Fawcett’s 
play at the Hollis Street Theatre, which I saw at its last 
performance, and which by itself, and on account of Mr. 
Riddle’s acting, deserved better treatment than it received. 
And you know how wofully the vaulting ambition of a cer- 
tain young poet was crushed in a daring attempt to establish 
an authors club, the existence of which was apparently de- 
signed to give him a prominence he has never been able to 
attain by his own literary merits. Boston is very hysterical 
when moths like this eddy around its sacred lamp ; and the 
newspapers at once started a controversy as to the eligibility 
of various persons for membership, glorifying some who were 
hitherto unknown and leaving out others to whom a place 
rightfully belonged. But the scheme fell through, strangled 
at birth by the incapacity of its own parents. Let us have 
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an authors club by all means, but let it be a club of real 
authors, not of the dabblers and amateurs who loiter and 
ypose at afternoon teas and complimentary readings. I have 
‘pointed out that there is plenty of material in Boston for 
‘such a club, but it cannot be brought together by poetasters 
and literary pretenders. I remember a similar piece of 
impudence to this which we have just seen: it was an 
attempt to found an institute similar to the French academy, 
.and the sole sponsor for it was a reporter on the staff of the 
New York Heraid. 

That was a good definition of literature which John 
Morley gave in his recent lecture—‘ books in which moral 
truth and human passion are touched with a certain largeness, 
“sanity, and attraction of form.’ One might add to it that 
while scholarship is a matter of industry, memory and discrim- 
ination, literature in the highest sense is a certain quality of 

genius, variable in its expression, elusive when we attempt 
to define it, but always marked by a salient individuality. 
There is more literature to my mind in one page of De 
‘Quincey than in all the volumes of some standard histo- 
mians. Any definition of literature is discouraging at the 
present time, however, for little comes forth in the multi- 
tudinous books that deserves any lofty classification. 

The most important work of which I have heard lately is 
‘still far from completion, though its author tells me that he 
is giving fourteen hours a day to it. This is a comprehen- 
‘sive History of the United States by John Fiske, which will 
fill at least seven volumes, and all the delightful articles on 
various phases of the subject by him which have appeared 
in the magazines as well as his lectures on the Revolution, 
-are but preliminary to his magnum opus. Prof. Fiske com- 
bines the qualities of the scholar and the /i#éérateur. in an 
-exceptional measure. His style is flowing, picturesque and 
-coherent. The picturesque historian is apt to be a danger- 
ous person, prone to use a good story, a pretty legend, a 
-dramatic episode, the witty retort of King or Cardinal, 
wherever he finds it, and to piece out any deficiencies in 
the short skirts of Truth with the tissue paper of his rhetoric. 
It is not so with Mr. Fiske: he is laborious and indefatig- 
-able in his researches; a scholar controlled by a liberal and 
philosophic spirit, precise in his workmanship, and yet so 
felicitous in his purely literary qualities that his philosophy is 
-always intelligible and luminous and his precision graceful. 

Another work of which I have special information is ‘ The 
Diversions of a Diplomat,’ by S. S. Cox. Diversion means 
diterally ‘a turning aside from,’ and in ‘ The Diversions of a 
Diplomat’ Mr. Cox turns aside from the business of diplo- 
macy which fell to his lot while he was incumbent of the 
United States Legation at Constantinople. The /ocus in guo 
-of Mr. Cox’s book is in the island of Prinkipo, one of the 
nine prince’s islands in the Sea of Marmora, about fifteen 
miles from Constantinople, where Mr. Cox lived last sum- 
mer in a villa midway upon the mountain and above the 
town bearing the same name as the island. The ‘diver- 
-sions’ consisted of journeys to each of the islands, which 
have a history, and to the Bosphorus and adjacent places 
where associations classic, historic and otherwise are plenti- 
ful. There will be much personal matter in the book, and 
portraitures of various persons from the Sultan downward— 
but with all due reserve in connection with the business of 
aminister at the court. 

Anonymity may imply a desire for concealment, from 
modesty or from motives of discretion, and it may be a 
-shrewd move to stimulate curiosity for advertising purposes. 
It is an open invitation to attempts at solution, and taking 


this view I am less reluctant than I might be otherwise in . 


making a revelation which will be of interest to all who 
chave read the book of verses called ‘The Heart of the 
Weed,’ published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. The author 
is Mrs. Thomas Sergeant Perry (formerly Miss Cabot), the 
wife of the essayist and reviewer. Roberts Bros. will pub- 


lish on June 1 a new novel by Judge Tourgée, entitled But- 
It is a story of the Chautauqua Hills and the 


tton’s Inns 
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Lake Erie shore at a period just before that when the stage 
coach gave way to the locomotive. It is ‘hitched’ at one 
end (to use the expression of its author) to that curious 
French occupancy which found its way to the Mississippi 
by launching its dug-outs on Lake Chautauqua, and at the 
other to the early days of Mormonism which may be said to 
have had its birth in that region, in which Judge Tourgée 
has lived since the days of Our Continent. The same house 
will also publish soon a volume of essays on social subjects 
by that graceful and sympathetic writer, Mrs. Louise 
Chandler Moulton, of whose charming prose style the 
readers of THE Critic have recently had an example in her 
touching memoir of Philip Bourke Marston. The title of 
the book will be ‘ Ourselves and Our Neighbors.’ Mrs. Moul- 
ton, by the way, will sail from Boston in the Cephalonia on 
May sth, for her customary trip abroad. Two more books 
are about to be issued by Roberts Bros.—one a Life of 
Dante, by May Alden Ward, and the other a Life of Mrs. 


_Siddons, by Nina A. Kennard, author of ‘ Rachel’ in the 


Famous Women Series, to which this also belongs. 

I hear of a book the copyright on which I am assured 
on the best authority yields its author $12,000 a year, Is 
it a novel, a play, a poem, this literary philosopher's stone ? 
No; it is a work on the ‘ Mind Cure,’ or as the author pre- 
fers to call it, ‘Christian Science.’ The first edition of the 
book appeared in 1875 and excited but little notice. Since 
then, however, it has passed through twenty-four editions and 
its lucky author is now able to dictate terms to the trade. 
My authority for this is Mr, Cupples, who is busy at his new 
publishing and bookselling house in Boylston Street ; and 
in speaking of him I am reminded of the new firm of Laugh- 
ton, Macdonald & Co., which will soon bring out the fourth 
and concluding volume of the ‘Dictionary of the Anony- 
mous and Pseudonymous Literature of Great Britain,’ which 
they publish by arrangement with Paterson, of Edinburgh. 

Boston, May 3, 1887. WiLuiaM H. RIpeEInec. 





. The Lounger 
CHICAGO enterprise is not to be outdone. If it wants a thing it 
is going to have it, even though it may not be the real thing. The 
fame of Munkacsy's ‘Christ before Pilate’ and accounts of the 
money that has been taken in during its exhibition in New York 
having reached that city, four gentlemen of the brush put their 
heads together and determined to make a ‘ Christ before Pilate’ of 
their own. They had never seen the original picture, but they had 
ee ms of it, and had heard the colors described. If this 
adn’t been enough for them to work upon, they would have been 
exacting. Having painted their picture, and being unable to buy 
a frame for it, they hemmed it round with drapery, hung it up in 
a hall which they had hired, and advertised it as Munkacsy’s fam- 
ous painting. Chicago has not been christened ‘The Venice of 
the West’ for nothing. They know pictures in Venice, and they 
know that, although this is an age of wonders, the same picture 
cannot be in two places at the same time; so the public refused to 
be caught with chaff, and the enterprising artists are out of pocket 
to the extent of several yards of canvas and many pounds of paint. 





GENERAL SHERMAN is enjoying his well-earned leisure with the 
zest of a young man ———. his majority. The discipline and 
formality of military life have failed to make him either a martinet 
or a prig: he is a generous, bright and sympathetic man, as well 
as a brave soldier and a great commander. Not long ago Mr. 
Daly celebrated the hundredth performance of ‘ The Taming of the 
Shrew’ with a supper served at an immense round table placed in 
the centre of the stage of his theatre. A number of well-known 
non-professionals sat down with the leading actors of the company. 
General Sherman presided, with Miss Ada Rehan at his right. It 
was midnight when they sat down and five o'clock when they rose to 

0. _ before the party broke up, the General expressed to Mr. 
Baly is gratification at having been able to take part in so enjoyable 
acelebration. Then —e to the actors and actresses, he paid a 
glowing compliment to the dramatic art. He concluded by speak- 
ing of its wonderful power of expressing human emotions. ‘But,’ 
said he, slowly and impressively, ‘if you have ever heard the bugle 
call to battle—if you have ever seen a rifle levelled to-kill, and 
heard the bullet whistle through the air,—if a wounded comrade 
has ever been laid at your feet, and you have put your hand upon 
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his heart and felt it flutter and go out, you will realize that there 
are some things your art cannot express. Good night!’ And the 
hushed and attentive actors felt that the General had made as 
dramatic an exit as any that was ever made upon the stage. 





WHILE old Greece gives us ‘(Edipus’ and ‘ The Acharnians,’ 
new America balances the account with Gilbert and Sullivan. 
Some of the students at the American School in Athens have 
been varying the monotony of their studies by giving performances 
of ‘Patience’ in the houses of their friends. One of these was 

ven at the residence of the American Consul General. The King 

eard of it, and requested its repetition. Needless to say, his 
wishes were gratified, and the second performance of the operetta 
was witnessed by King George and Queen Olga, who were loud in 
their expressions of approval. The King of Greece is an amiable 
tentate, and doesn’t insist on having the theatre to himself when 

€ sees an opera or play. He attended the performance at the 
American Consul’s quite democratically, and had a jolly good 
time. ‘Patience’ is not the ‘chestnut’ in ‘the eye of Greece’ that 
it would be in New York or London; and I doubt that he noted 
the absence of two characters so important as Bunthorne and 
Grosvenor, who for some reason were omitted from the cast— 


probably because all the young men were needed to impersonate 
the lovelorn lasses. 





‘MR. STEDMAN and many others sold tickets for the lecture. 
Mr. Howells even transformed himself into a ticket-taker, or door- 
keeper, for the occasion.’ So writes a New York correspondent, 
describing the Whitman lecture recently delivered here. It is true, 
so far as Mr. Stedman is concerned ; but Mr. Howells was several 
hundred miles from the Madison Square Theatre on the afternoon 
of April 14. Yet I have read in a number of papers that he acted 


as ticket-taker on that occasion, and haven’t seen the statement 
contradicted. 





ON THE 13th of last November, I was at pains to expose a trick 
by which a resident of Sioux City, Iowa, signing himself ‘Ben W. 
Austin,’ had succeeded in getting a great many valuable auto- 
graphs without paying for them. His ‘plan of campaign’ was 
to sign himself Secretary of the ‘Northwestern Literary and 
Historical Society ’—an organization which had for President a 
D.D., LL.D., and for Vice-President a Judge, and which revealed 
in its correspondence an insatiate thirst for honorary members. 
This Society sprang into existence only when the Secretary had got 
all the autographs he could possibly amass by asking for them in 

own name. It seems to have met with a fatal accident since I ex- 
posed its raison d’étre six months ago ; but a worthy successor has 
sprung into existence many leagues from Sioux City, lowa, and is 
carrying on the old business at a new stand. The distinguished 
Easterner whose autograph and photograph are wanted now, is ad- 
dressed by the ‘ Trinity Historical Society,’ of Dallas, Texas, per 
‘Ben. W. Austin, Secretary.’ The President of the new Society is 
not a Judge, or a D.D., or an LL.D., and—I blush to print it—his 
name is Swindells ! 





The Fine Arts 
The Prize Fund Exhibition. 

THE third Prize Fund Exhibition opened at the American Art 
Galleries last Monday. The prizes this year were two of $2,000 
each. One was awarded to Charles L. Davis for his ‘ Late After- 
noon,’ a landscape with delicate effects of color, a foreground of 
sere grass and a rosy cumulus cloud forming the salient point of 
the composition. The other prize was awarded to Edward Gay 
for his broadly-handled and truthful landscape, ‘Broad Acres.’ 
Mr. Davis’s picture will go to the Union League Club and Mr. 
Gay’s to the Metropolitan Museum of Art. The exhibition con- 
tains 242 works, including sculpture. The good pictures in the 
collection are very good, and the bad ones are very bad. In the 
latter class may be placed the large figure-subjects which line the 
walls of the downstairs gallery, like monuments to misplaced am- 
bition. On the other hand, Robert Blum, in his ‘ Venetian Lace- 
makers,’ shows a most artistic and brilliant impression of Venetian 
popular life, painted with inimitable grace and skill. It is one of 
the best pictures he has exhibited. F. D. Millet in his two works, 
‘A Difficult Duet’ (an interior with two figures) and ‘Old Har- 
monies’ (a lady with golden-red hair seated at a piano), presents 
very skilful workmanship and finish in composition. Mr. Millet 
has done nothing better than these pictures. The figure in ‘Old 
Harmonies’ is said to be a portrait of Mrs. Alma-Tadema. 
Albert Ryder’s ‘The Flying Dutchman’ is a splendid piece of 
color, and a work of high imaginative quality. There is excellent 
surface-painting in Charles F. Ulrich’s ‘The Artist,’ which shows 
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a sculptor seated among statuettes of different materials. Alden 
Weir presents admirable painting in a large still-life; and Irving: 
R. Wiles has a very artistic little work, called ‘Calla Lilies,’ whic 
gives the figure of a child in a white veil with accessories of lilies 
and vines. Thomas Allen’s large landscape, E. H. Blashfield’s- 
decorative figure ‘Inspiration, Wm. Verplanck Birney’s three 
carefully painted figure and still-life subjects, G. W. Brenneman’s.- 
small figure subject ‘ Reflections,’ Howard Russell Butler's ‘ Beach- 
ing Boats at Hale’ (a marine with iridescent effects of color), Ken- 
neth R. Cranford’s portrait, Herbert Denman’s decorative panel 
‘In Blossom Time,’ B. R. Fitz’s poetic landscape ‘A Garden by 
the Danube,’ R: Swain Gifford’s and Leonard Ochtman’s land- 
scapes, Walter L. Palmer’s truthful ‘Snow and Sunlight,’ Mrs. 
Mary Curtis Richardson’s decorative ‘The Year was Young,” 
Horatio Walker’s ‘ Stable Interior,’ and Arthur Parton’s ‘ Evening 
—Harlem,’ are works which reflect credit on the exhibition. In 
sculpture Olin L. Warner’s ‘ Diana,’ a beautiful work remarkable 
for purity of line and contour, and Mr. Edward Kemeys’s two: 
animal groups, are the most artistic works. Donuhue has a small 


statuette of ‘Young Hannibal,’ and J. S. Hartley has a large work, 
‘Satan Vanquished.’ 





Further Gifts to the Metropolitan Museum. 


THE semi-annual exhibition of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
opened Tuesday. A pleasant surprise was given to the public and 
the art-world by the appearance of Meissonier’s ‘1807’ in the 
second West Gallery, with the knowledge that it had been pre- 
sented to the Museum by Mr. Henry Hilton, who bought it at the- 
Stewart sale for $66,000, Detaille’s ‘Defense of Champigny,’ a 
remarkably fine work and the artist’s most important production, 
was found opposite the Meissonier. It, too, had been presented to» 
the Museum by Mr. Hilton, who purchased it at the Salon of 1879.. 
A third gift was Piloty’s ‘Thusnelda at the Triumphal Entry of 
Germanicus into Rome,’ which came from Mr. Horace Russell, 
Mr. Hilton’s son-in-law. It was not known publicly that these pic- 
tures had been presented to the Museum until Monday, the day of 
the press view. Rosa Bonheur’s ‘Horse Fair’ now occupies one- 
end of the second West Gallery, and Brozik’s ‘Columbus at the- 
Court of Ferdinand and Isabella,’ the other. Léon Augustin 
Lhermitte’s strong and thoroughly modern work, ‘ The Vintage,” 
which has been seen for some time past at the Schaus gallery, has. 
been presented to the Museum by Mr. William Schaus, together 
with a half-length female figure by Ferdinand Schaus. Both works. 
were on exhibition. Charles F. Ulrich’s ‘ Glass-blowers of Murano,” 
the Prize Fund picture of last year, which was awarded by lot to- 
the Museum, was onview. The pictures given by Mr. George I... 
Seney were also hung. Many of these were included in the last 
loan collection. Among those not already shown were Julien 
Dupré’s ‘ The Balloon,’ a group of peasants in a field watching a 
balloon—a work with splendid effects of light and atmosphere ;. 
George Fuller’s ‘ Nydia,’ and two other works ; and ‘ Boatmen at 
Barcelona,’ by V. Baixeras. 





Art Notes. 

MR. CHARLES A. WALKER, of Boston, the first American artist 
to produce monotypes, has now on exhibition at Knoedler’s a num-- 
ber of pictures executed by this process, both in black and white 
and in color. They are admirable in technical execution, and the 
colored landscapes, though done in oil, have the transparent, lu- 
minous quality of water-color, with a leaning towards Dutch treat- 
ment. A portrait of Daubigny in black and white well illustrates. 
the beauties and general effect of the process. 

—Munkacsy’s ‘ Death of Mozart’ isin this city. Mr. Sedelmeyer 
intended to exhibit it publicly, but as there is a eee! of its 
being purchased for the Metropolitan Museum of Art, he has not 
decided whether to show it or not. It is about half the size of the’ 
‘Christ before Pilate,’ and has been exhibited in Paris and London... 

—lIn the present Salon 108 American artists are represerited. 

—The Portfolio for April is taken up almost completely with 
English subjects. ‘Letters from the English Lakes’ are continued, . 
with a batch of clever little pen-sketches. ‘The Skirts of London, 
a Hundred Years Ago,’ are illustrated from old prints. ‘ binge | in: 
Portraits,’ by the editor, is ornamented with a photogravure after 
Raeburn’s portrait of Lord Newton which is not particularly vital. - 
There is a good etching by Massé after a painting by Wouverman> 
and a poem by Margaret J. Preston on ‘ Leonardo’s Angel.’ 

—The collection of paintings belonging to Mr. Robert Knight, 
Jr., was exhibited for several , ate at Bucken’s gallery, previous to» 
sale at auction on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday evenings. 
It contained examples of French, Dutch, English and American» 
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schools. Especially interesting were the English water-colors of 
the older school. 


—An exhibition of etchings by Rembrandt and the artists of his 
circle is now open in the print department of the Museum of Fine 
Arts at Boston, organized by Mr. S. R. Koehler. The exhibition 
forms almost a complete exposition of Rembrandt’s work as an 
etcher. Most of the etchings belong to Mr. Henry F. Sewall of 
New York. 





The Bulwer Family Linen. 
[London 7rxuth.] 

IT was Mr. Freeman who accused Mr. Froude of ‘handing 
round a great man’s spittoon,’ a phrase more forcible than elegant, 
but which expressed with truth and terseness what a great many 
people felt about the manner in which the latter performed his 
duties as literary ‘executioner’ of Thomas Carlyle. But if these 
worthy folk called Mr. Froude a ghoul and a resurrectionist be- 
cause he laid bare unsparingly the foibles and failings of the sage 
of Cheyne-walk, words, I am sure, will not adequately express their 
horror at the exposure of Edward Bulwer, Lord Lytton, that is 
contained in the ‘ Life of Rosina, Lady Lytton,’ by her literary ex- 
ecutrix, Miss Devey. In this book, which it is pretty safe to as- 
sume will create hardly less sensation than the famous ‘ Reminis- 
cences,’ the renowned novelist, dramatist and statesman appears 
as a brutal tyrant in domestic life, a transparent humbug in public; 
the worshipper of the Truthful, the Beautiful, and the Sublime be- 
comes a bully, a liar, and a miser; it would be impossible, in fact, 
if we take the authoress’s statements for granted, and many of 
them it is painfully evident cannot be contradicted, to imagine a 
more despicable character,a man more devoid of heart, feeling, 
— or honor than Edward George Earle Lytton Bulwer 

ton. 

om whether it is advisable thus to dissect the inner lives of 
great men, ruthlessly to draw aside the veil which ordinarily shields 


the domestic affairs of mankind, mercilessly to analyze their mo-, 


tives and actions, not merely in public but in private, will ever 
remain a doubtful question. But since it has been the fate of so 
many greater than he to submit to this ordeal of dissection, I see 
no particular reason why Bulwer should escape it. It is, perhaps, 
ye wer interesting to know the real man in this case, because 

e always posed to be so very much wiser, more virtuous and more 
eminent than at the most favorable estimate he really was. Few 
people can read Bulwer’s novels without experiencing the same 
sensation which Trollope felt after a perusal of the works of ‘Ben- 
jamin Disraeli. oo abound with sham sentiment and false 
morality ; there is a glamour and a brilliance about them, but it is 
the glamour of pinchbeck, the brilliance of tinsel and paste. One 
is apt to come to the conclusion that the author was somewhat of 
a humbug, but we may now take it for granted, if Miss Devey’s, or 
rather Lady Lytton’s, recital of her wrongs is but partially true, 
that he was something very much worse. The book claims to be 
a vindication of Lady Lytton’s character, to prove that, instead of 
being an unfaithful wife, a termagant, a drunkard, and, in later 
years, a lunatic, she was a model of all the domestic virtues, a de- 
voted spouse, an affectionate mother, and a clever and fascinating 
woman, and though I cannot quite agree with this sémewhat ex- 
travagant estimate, it is impossible to deny that the volume goes 
far to show, in the words of the preface, that ‘she was not the 
aggressor, but for many years the patient victim of undeserved 
oppression before at length her woes found vent in bitter and pas- 
sionate vehemence.’ 

Everybody knows.that Bulwer quarrelled with his wife and sep- 
arated from her; that there was a scandalous scene between them at 
the Hertford election, and that she was shut up by his orders in a 
lunatic asylum and afterwards released in deference to popular in- 
dignation. But a few extracts from Miss Devey’s book will suffice 
to show that there were a good many episodes in the domestic life 
of the ill-assorted pair which have never, so far, been brought to 
public notice, either in condemnation of the husband or in justifi- 
cation of the wife. They met at the house of Miss Benger, who 
was in the habit of giving literary parties, which were attended by 
Lady Caroline Lamb, Miss pe’ A and many lesser lights, whose 
names are now forgotten. The following is Lady Lytton’s descrip- 
tion of her future husband as he first appeared to her: 

He had just returned from Paris, and was resplendent with French 
polish, so far as boots went. His cobweb cambric shirt front was a tri- 
umph of lace and embroidery, a combination never seen in this country 
till six or seven years later, except on babies’ frocks. Studs, too, except in 
racing stables, were then zon est, but a perfect galaxy glittered along the 
milky way down the centre of this fairy-like 4mgeste. His hair, which 


was really golden—glitteringly golden and abundant—he wore literally in 
long ringlets that almost reached his shoulders. 


- Poor D’Orsay’s 
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linen gauntlets had not yet burst upon the London world; but like the 
little source of a mighty river, Mr. Lytton Bulwer had three inches of 
cambric encircling his coat-cuffs, and fastened with jewelled sleeve-links. 
And though it then wanted full five years til every man in society, like a 
defaulting schoolboy, was caned, he also dangled from his ungloved and 
glittering right hand a somewhat gorgeously jewelled-headed’ ebony 
cane, and the dangling was of the scientific kind that had evidently been 
‘learnt, marked and inwardly digested.’ Miss Landon and I both laughed 
as I exclaimed : 

Sir Plume, of amber snuff-box justly vain, 

And the nice conduct of a clouded cane. 

This meeting occurred in the autumn of 1825. In April, 1826, 
Mr. Bulwer proposed to Miss Wheeler, and was accepted :—‘I told. 
him (she wrote) that both he and his mother would -hate me when 
they found I could not minister to his unsatiable ambition. Alas, 
that I should have been such a true yom !’ The engagement 
was long and stormy, owing to Mrs. Lytton’s opposition. It was: 
broken off and renewed three times; but they were at length mar- 
ried on Aug. 29, 1827. Her early married days Mrs. Bulwer spent 
in seclusion at Woodcot, Oxfordshire, sharing her husband's litera-- 
ry labors. The dulness was oceasionally diversified :—‘ Worn out 
and exhausted one evening, she had lain down on a sofa, when her 
lord and master ordered her to hand him down another volume, 
and for that purpose to mount a step-ladder. “Really, Edward,” 
she said, “I cannot do more, I am sotired.” Ina sudden fit of 
fury he sprang to his feet and kicked her in the side with such sav- 
age violence that she fainted from the pain.’ 

This is by no means a solitary instance of Bulwer’s peculiar 
marital discipline. Rosetta Benson, Mrs. Bulwer’s maid, swore to: 
the following before a Hertfordshire magistrate. ~ 

I never knew any gentleman to treat a wife so hardly and badly, 
° not only as to cruel neglect and infidelity, but also as to acts of 
brutal personal violence. One night, at the Lake of Boisano, he so. 
dashed the things about at her ladyship that even Luigi, the courier, 
vowed he would not continue the journey with him. Again, at Naples, 
after having, in one of his brutal rages, kicked and banged her ladyship 
against the stone floor at the Hotel Vittoria till she was black and blue 
eo after we got back to London his temper continued awful towards 
her ladyship for having asked him for money to pay the house bills. So 
one day in July, 1834, at dinner at their house, 36 Hertford street, May 
Fair, he seized a carving knife and rushed at his wife, when she cried out, 
‘ For God’s sake, Edward, take care what you are about !’ when he drop- 
ped the knife, and springing on her like a tiger, made his teeth meet in 
her left cheek. ‘ 

A reconciliation was patched up and Mrs, Bulwer was banished 
to Berrymead Priory, Acton, where she wrote a curious journal— 

athetic in spite of its egotism. While in Berrymead she detected 
ie husband in an intrigue, and a final separation was the result. 
By the separation deed Mrs. Bulwer was allowed £400 a year, and 
£100 extra for the two children so long as it suited their father to. 
allow them to remain with her. Bulwer’s income at this period 
was at least £4,000 a year, so comments upon his generosity are 
superfluous. Two years later the children were taken from their 
mother, and from that time Mrs. Bulwer's lot seems to have been. 
one of continual struggles with poverty and persecution. In 1839, 
she went to Paris, and then occurred .an episode which can hardly 
be explained away by Bulwer’s most ardent partisans. 

Two individuals named Lawson and Thackeray were caught in 
the act of attempting to tamper with Lady Bulwer’s private papers. 
in her own house; and, when she brought an action against them 
for ‘ infraction of domicile,’ she was non-suited on the ground that 
she could not bring an action of the sort without the countenance 
of Sir Edward, who not only refused his consent, but openly ac-. 
knowledged that Lawson von 5 Thackeray were his agents. This is 
an authentic instance of persecution ; but equal credence can hardly 
be accorded to Lady as assertion that an attempt was made 
to poison her at Llangollen, and her highly colored accounts of the 
insults and outrages she underwent at the hands of Sir Edward’s. 
spies at Bath, Taunton and elsewhere must be received with many 
grains of salt. One of the saddest episodes in a painful narrative 
is the death of her daughter, Emily, in a lodging in Pelham Cres- 
cent, Brompton, of typhoid fever. Lady Lytton had not seen her 
child for years, and was not allowed to nurse her in her last illness. 
She contrived, however, to discover her whereabouts, and secretly 
engaged a room in the same house. Mrs. Curteis Whelan writes > 

I was received by the basely wronged wife and mother. ‘She is in- 
sensible, Kate,’ cried Lady Lytton, ‘and I am to see her in half an 
hour. Ihave bribed the nurse and landlady.’ Then tears and sobs broke: 
forth from the overcharged heart, and Byrne and I had enough to do to 
calm her preparatory to the interview. hen the time came I followed 
Lady Lytton and Byrne to the door of the bedroom, which was open, 
impressing on her the importance of keeping very quiet. I had no need, 
however, to do so; the pitiful sight of the young girl, without a relative 
near her, lying in a room which was almost entirely taken = by the 
bedstead, was so startling that she remained for a time speechless, as, 











The 


almost transfixed, she gazed on the loved form from which she had been 
so long ted, lying insensible, her features changed by fever and 
hardly to sendantond, in the darkened room, where only the sheen 
from her golden hair, as it reflected the light of the single candle, guided 
ee to the pillow and its sufferer. It was thus, while Lady Lytton 

like a statue just inside the room, that a knock was heard at the 
door, and, lest she should be discovered, I hurried her upstairs. 

The next morning Lady Lytton was expelled from the house by 
order of her husband. A few days later her daughter died. That 
Lady Lytton was subsequently incarcerated in Mr. Hill’s asylum at 
Inverness Lodge, Brentford, is well known, but the accounts differ 
materially. Her own version is given in the book before me. 
There are many curious specimens of Lady Lytton’s own a 
Sition, both in prose and verse, in this volume, and interesting let- 
ters from Mr. and Mrs. Trollope, Alaric A. Watts, Georges Sand, 
Miss Landon and other celebrities. 

I have quoted enough to show what is the purport of this ‘ Life.’ 
A year or two ago the present Lord Lytton prohibited the publica- 
tion of his father’s letters upon technical grounds. If it was this 
prohibition which led to the publication of Lady Lytton’s ‘Life,’ I 
an only say that in avoiding Scylla, Lord Lytton has become en- 
ay in Charybdis. The letters seemed to show that Bulwer was 

alse and vain; the ‘ Life’ makes him out to be little better than an 
incarnate fiend. I by no means assume that there is nothing to 
be said in contradiction to the astounding stories which are set 
forth in this memoir. Some of them, perhaps, are untrye or ex- 
aggerated, but others obviously bear the impress of truth. I shall 
await the explanation which will doubtless be forthcoming with 
much curiosity. 
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About Fiction.* 
[R. Rider Haggard, in The Contemporary Review.} 

In England, to come to the third great school of fiction, we have 
as yet little or nothing of all this. Here, on the other hand, we are 
at the mercy of the Young Person, and a dreadful nuisance most of 
us find her. The qen writer is bound to admit that, speaking 
personally and with humility, he thinks it a little hard that all fic- 
tion should be judged by the test as to whether or no it is suitable 
reading for a girl of sixteen. There are plenty of people who write 
books for little girls in the schoolroom ; let the little girls read them, 
and leave the works written for men and women to their elders, It 
may strike the reader as inconsistent, after the remarks made above, 
that a plea should now be advanced for greater freedom in English 
literary art. But French naturalism is one thing, and the unreal, 
namby-pamby nonsense with which the market is flooded here is 
quite another. Surely thereis a middle path! Why do men hardl 
ever reada novel? Because, in ninety-nine cases out of a hanased, 
it is utterly false as a picture of life; and, failing in that, it cer- 
tainly does not take ground as a work of high imagination. The 
ordinary popular English novel represents life as it is considered 
desirable that school-girls should suppose it to be. Consequently it 
is for the most part rubbish, without a spark of vitality about it, for 
no novel written on those false lines will live. Also, the system 
is futile as a means of protection, for the young lady, wearied with 
the account of how the good girl who jilted the man who loved her 
when she was told to, Same the noble lord, and lived in idleness 
and luxury for ever after, has only io turn to the evening paper to 
see another picture of existence. Of course, no humble producer 
of fiction meant to interest through the exercise of the intelligence 
rather than through the senses, can hope to compete with the en- 
thralling details of such cases as that of Lord Colin Campbell and 
Sir Charles Dilke. That is the naturalism of this country, and, like 
all filth, its popularity is enormous, as will be shown by the fact that 
the circulation of one evening paper alone was, I believe, increased 
during the hearing of a recent case by 60,000 copies nightly. Nor 
would any respectable author wish to compete with this. But he 
ought, subject to proper reservations and restraints, to be allowed 
to picture life as life is, and men and women as they are. At 
present, if he attempts to do this, he is denounced as immoral ; 
and perchance the circulating library, which is curiously enough a 

t power in English literature, suppresses the book in its fear of 
osing subscriptions. The press, too—the same press that is so 
active in printing ‘full and special’ reports—is very vigilant in this 
matter, having the Young Person continually before its eyes. Some 
time ago one of the London dailies reviewed a batch of eight or 
nine books. Of these reviews nearly every one was in the main an 
inquiry into the moral character of the work, judged from the 
standpoint of the unknown reviewer. Of their literary merits 
little or nothing was said. Now, the question that naturally arose 
in the mind of the reader of these notices was—lIs the novelist 
bound to inculcate any particular set of doctrines that may at the 


* Continued from April 30, and concluded. 
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moment be favored by authority? If that is the aim and end of 
his art, then why is he not paid by the State like any other official ? 
And why should not the triacipie be carried further? Each re- 
ligion and every sect of each religion might retain their novelist. 
So might the Blue Ribbonites, and the Positivists, and the Purity 
people, and the Social Democrats, and others without end. The 
results would be most enlivening to the general public. Then, at 
any rate, the writer would be sure of the approbation of his own 
masters ; as it is, he is at the mercy of every unknown reviewer, 
some of whom seem to have peculiar views—though, not to make 
too much of the matter, it must be remembered that the ultimate 
verdict is with the public. 

Surely, what is wanted in English fiction is a higher ideal and 
more freedom to work it out. It is impossible, or, if not impos- 
sible, it requires the very highest genius, such as, perhaps, no 
writers possess to-day, to build up a really first-class work without 
the necessary materials in their due proportion. As it is, in this 
country, while crime may be used to any extent, passion in its 
fiercer and deeper forms is scarcely available, unless it is made to 
receive some conventional sanction. For instance, the right of 
dealing with bigamy is by custom conceded to the writer of ro- 
mance, because in cases of bigamy vice has received the conven- 
tional sanction of marriage. True, the marriage is a mock one, 
but such as it is, it provides the necessary cloak. But let him be- 
ware how he deals with the same subject when the sinner of the 
piece has not added a sham or a bigamous marriage to his evil 
doings, for the book will in this case be certainly called immoral. 
English life is surrounded by conventionalism, and English fiction 
has come to reflect the conventionalism, not the life, and has in 
consequence, with some notable exceptions, got into a very poor 
way, both as regards art and interest. 

If this moderate and proper freedom is denied to imaginative 
literature alone among the arts (for, though Mr. Horsley does not 
approve of it, sculptors may still model from the naked), it seems 
probable that the usual results will follow. There will be a great 
reaction, the Young Person will vanish into space and be no more 
seen, and Naturalism in all its horror will take its root a 
us. At present it is only in the French tongue that “ag 208 rea 
about the inner mysteries of life in brothels, or follow the interest- 
ing study of the passions of senile and worn-out debauchees. By 
and by, if liberty is denied, they will read them in the English. 
Art in the purity of its idealized truth should resemble some per- 
fect Grecian siatue. It should be cold but naked, and looking 
thereon men should be led to think of naught but beauty. Here, 
however, we attire Art in every sort of dress, some of them sugges- 
tive enough in their own way, but for the most part in a pinafore. 
The difference between literary Art, as the present writer submits 
it ought to be, and the Naturalistic Art of France is the difference 
between the Venus of Milo and an obscene photograph taken from 
the life. It seems probable that the English-speaking people will 
in course of time have to choose between the two. 

But however this is—and the writer only submits an opinion— 
one thing remains clear: fiction 4 7’ Anglazse becomes, from the 
author’s point of view, day by day more difficult to deal with satis- 
factorily under its present conditions. This age is not a romantic 
age. Doubtless under the surface human nature is the same to- 
day as it was in the time of Rameses. Probably, too, the respec- 
tive volumes of vice and virtue are, taking the altered circum- 
stances into consideration, much as they were then or at any other 
time. But neither our good nor our evil doing is of an heroic nat- 
ure, and it is things heroic and their kin and not petty things that 
best lend themselves to the purposes of the novelist, for by their 
aid he produces his strongest effects. Besides, if by chance there 
is a good thing on the market it is snapped up by a hundred eager 
newspapers, who tell the story, whatever it may be, and turn it in- 
side out, and draw morals from it till the public loathes its sight 
and sound. Genius, of course, can always find materials where- 
with to weave its glowing web. But these remarks, it is scarcely 
necessary to explain, are not made from that point of view, for only 
genius can talk of genius with authority, but rather from the 
humbler standing-ground of the ordinary conscientious laborer in 
the field of letters, who, loving his art for her own sake, yet earns 
a living by following her, and is anxious to continue to do so with 
credit to himself. Let genius, if genius there be, come forward 
and speak on its own behalf! But if the reader is inclined to 
doubt the proposition that novel writing is becoming every da 
more difficult and less interesting, let him consult his own mind, 
and see how many novels proper among the hundreds that have 
been published within the last five years, and which deal in any 
way with every-day contemporary life, have excited his profound 
interest. The present writer can at the moment recall but two— 
one was called ‘ My Trivial Life and Misfortunes,’ by an unknown 
author, and the other, ‘The Story of a South African Farm,’ by 
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Ralph Iron. But then neither of these books if examined into 
would be found to be a novel such as the ordinary writer produces 
once or twice a year. Both of them are written from within, and 
not from without; both convey the impression of being the out- 
ward and visible result of inward personal suffering on the part of 
the writer, for in each the key-note is a note of pain. Differing 
widely from the ordinary run of manufactured books, they owe 
their chief interest to a certain atmosphere of spiritual intensity, 
which could not in all probability be even approximately repro- 
duced. Another recent work of the same powerful class, though 
of more painful detail, is called ‘Mrs. Keith’s Crime.’ It is, how- 
ever, almost impossible to conceive their respective authors pro- 
ducing a second ‘ Trivial Life and Misfortunes’ or a further edition 
of the crimes of Mrs. Keith. These books were written from the 
heart. Next time their authors write it will probably be from the 
head and not from the heart, and they must then come down to 
the use of the dusty materials which are common to us all. 

There is indeed a refuge for the less ambitious among us, and 
it lies in the paths and calm retreats of pure imagination. Here 
we may weave our humble tale, and point our harmless moral 
without being mercilessly bound down to the prose of a somewhat 
dreary age. Here we may even—if we feel that our wings are 
strong enough to bear us in that thin air—cross the bounds of the 
known, and, hanging between earth and heaven, gaze with curious 
eyes into the great profound beyond. There are still subjects that 
may be handled ¢here if the man can be found bold enough to 
handle them. And, although some there be who consider this a 
lower walk in the realms of fiction, and who would probably scorn 
to become a ‘ mere writer of romances,’ it may be urged in defence 
of the school that many of the most lasting triumphs of literary 
art belong to the producers of purely romantic fiction, witness the 
‘Arabian Nights,’ Gulliver’s Travels,’ ‘The Pilgrim's Progress,’ 
‘Robinson Crusoe,’ and other immortal works. If the present 
writer may be allowed to hazard an opinion, it is that, when 
Naturalism has had its day, when Mr. Howells ceases to charm, 
and the Society novel is utterly played out, the kindly race of men 
in their latter as in their earlier developments will still take pleas- 
ure in those works of fancy which appeal, not to a class, or a 
nation, or even to an age, but to all time and humanity at large. 


May 7 1887 





Wagner's Colossal Egotism. 
[ The St. ¥ames’s Gazette.} 


FIFTEEN letters of Richard Wagner have just been printed in 


the Rundschau. They are addressed to Frau Eliza Wille, the wife 
of a Hamburg journalist. The letters are interesting as angen f 
his highest ideal, and his relationship with his great patron, friend, 
and companion, the King of Bavaria. Of himself Wagner says :— 

I am differently organized, have sensitive nerves ; must have beauty, 
splendour, and light. The world owes me what I need. I cannot be 
content with a miserable organist’s position, like your Master, Bach. Is 
it really an unheard-of demand if I claim a right to the little bit of lux- 
ury which I like—I who am preparing enjoyment for the world and for 
thousands ? 


Of the late King of Bavaria he says :— 


He now resides mostly in a small castle in my neighborhood ; in ten 
minutes the carriage brings me into his presence. Daily he sends for 
me once or twice, and I always fly as to a beloved. Our intercourse is 
most delightful. Such a thirst for knowledge, such understanding, such 
reckless eagerness and enthusiasm, have never been my happy lot. 
Later on, Wagner writes :— . 

Now I have a young King who really loves me ecstatically ; you can- 
not conceive what this means. I remember a dream which I had as a 
youth ; I dreamed that Shakspeare was living, and that I saw him and 
spoke to him actually and in person. I have never forgotten the im- 
pression which this made on me, and which aroused the desire in me to 
see Beethoven (who, too, was no longer among the living) Somewhat 
similar must be the feelings of this amiable young man in having me. 
He tells me that he can hardly believe that I am really his. His letters 
to me no one can read without astonishment and delight. Liszt re- 
marked that his receptivity, as shown in them, was on the same lofty 
plane as my productivity. Believe me, it is a miracle. 





Notes 


Mr. LAURENCE OLIPHANT’S new book, which Harper & Bros. 
will have ready next week, promises to be one of the most delight- 
ful of the many readable books he has written. It is called ‘ Epi- 
sodes in a Life of Adventure; or, Moss from a Rolling Stone.’ 
Mr. Oliphant argues that a rolling stone does gather moss: he 
meets with adventures, acquires experiences, and gains a general 
knowledge of the world, the whole contibuting to form a rich fund 
of reminiscences. Mr. Oliphant, according to his own story, was a 
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mere pebble when he began to roll, his first journey, like his last, 
being to the East, in 1841. 

—Another interesting book of a somewhat similar, though in cer- 
tain respects of a very dissimilar character, which Harper & Bros. will 
publish simultaneously with Mr. Oliphant’s, is ‘Random Recollec- 
tions,’ by the late Henry B. Stanton. Two editions of this book have 
already been sold privately, the present (which is more than half as 
large again) being the first to be regularly published. Mr. Stanton 
died in January last, and was busy correcting the proofs of this. 
book the day before his death. His life was an eventful one, and 
he knew almost every ‘ distinguished citizen’ of his time, and was. 
connected with some of the most important movements of the day. 

—A volume of poems, by Mrs. Margaret J. Preston, entitled 
‘Colonial Ballads, Sonnets, and Other Verse,’ is in the press of 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. It is not a ‘compilation,’ as has been 
erroneously stated; but a volume of fresh matter, never before 
collected. It will be out early in May. Mrs. Preston is not blind, 
as has been reported; but from having over-taxed her eyes, has. 
had to do all her literary work, for some time, through an amanu- 
ensis. 

—Mrs. Jessie Benton Frémont will, it is said, spend the summer 
in the West for the purpose of writing an accurate Life of Kit 
Carson, the famous scout, pathfinder and explorer, who piloted 
General Frémont across the Rocky Mountains on his first expedi- 
tion. 


—Prof. E. L. Youmans left a number of rare manuscripts and 
important letters, including his correspondence with Darwin, Spen- 
cer, Mill, Huxley, Tyndall, Bain, Lubbock, Agassiz and other dis- 
tinguished friends; and a memorial volume, containing these 
posthumous papers and letters, is to be edited by his brother and 
sister, W. J. and Eliza A. Youmans. 


—Cassell & Co. will issue this month a new novel of contem- 
poraneous Hebrew life, by Sydney Luska, called ‘ The Yoke of the 
Thorah ;’ also, a compilation of bi phical and personal sketches 
called ‘Pen Portraits of Lnseary Wome,’ edited by Helen Gray 
Cone and Jeannette L. Gilder. 


—Miss Rose Elizabeth Cleveland, the President’s sister, has re- 
turned to her first calling by accepting the position of first assistant 
in Mrs. Sylvanus Reed’s school for young ladies in this city. 

—‘She’ has reached a sale of 30,000 copies in England. Mr. 
Haggard has written an explanation of how the lines beginning ‘ If 
I should die to-night’ got into his story ‘Jess.’ It is the same as 
his wife gave : they were sent to him by a friend since dead, whom 
he supposed to be their author. 

—Walt Whitman’s ‘Specimen Days in America’ (sic) is to 
be the June volume of the Camelot Classics, says Zhe AZ . 
It adds : ‘ The reprint will be issued under an arrangement with the 
author, who has written specially for it an address to the British 

ublic. The widespread sympathy and esteem evinced by his 
nglish admirers have greatly touched as well as cheered the 
veteran poet.’ 


—From the same authority we learn that ‘Dr. Westland Marston 
has received a tribute from America in memory of his son in the shape 
of a large lyre of white immortelles, with “ Marston” in purple 
flowers across the strings. It was sent as an emblem of the sor- 
row and sympathy felt by many admirers of the deceased poet in 
the State of Georgia, members of the Hayne Literary Club. A 
strong friendship existed between the late Hamilton Hayne and 
Philip Marston, and the tribute is partly sent in recognition of this 
circumstance.’ 

—The first performance in this country of Robert Louis Steven- 
son and W. E. Henley’s ‘Deacon Brodie’ was announced to be 
given at Wallack’s on Thursday afternoon, with E. J. Henley in 
the title ré/e. The actor isa brother of Mr. Stevenson’s collab- 
orator. The performance had not yet taken place when THE 
CRITIC went to press. 


—Science of April 29 contains two whemrenee maps. One, 
‘The Linguistic Families of the Gulf States,’ defines the localities 
inhabited by the early Indian tribes in our Southern States. The 
other is a ‘ Town Map of the Old Creek Country.’ 


—G. P. Putnam’s Sons make the following announcements for the 
close of the spring season: ‘7 to 12,’ a new story by Anna Kathe- 
rine Green, author of ‘The Leavenworth Case;’ ‘ Told at Tuxedo,’ 
a series of tales by two writers; a new and revised edition of Col. 
Knox’s ‘ How to Travel ;’ a cheaper edition of Browne and Behnke’s 
‘Voice, Song and Speech ;’ ‘ The Curability of Insanity,’ by John 
S. Butler, M.D., late of the Connecticut Retreat for Insane ; 
and, in the —— of the Day Series, ‘ The Fishery Question,’ a 
summary of its history and an analysis of the issues involved, to- 
gether with a map of the fishing grounds, by Charles Isham. Prof. 
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Mahaffy’s ‘ Alexander's Empire,’ in the Story of the Nations Series, 
is ready to-day. 

‘ —Mr. F. W. Christern, the well-known dealer in foreign books, 
thas just removed from 39 West 23d Street to 254 Fifth Avenue, 
-between 28th and 29th Streets. 


—‘ The Devil’s Hat,’ by Melville Philips, a novel whose scenes 

-are laid in the oil regions of Pennsylvania, and ‘Lights and 

Shadows of a Life,’ by Madeleine V. Dahlgren, a Southern tale, are 
issued to-day by Ticknor & Co. 


—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will publish on the 11th inst. ‘Con- 
necticut,’ by Alexander Johnston, in the series of American Com- 
monwealths; Vols. III. and IV. of their new edition of ‘ The 
Poetic} and Dramatic Works of Robert Browning ;’ and, in the 
Riverside Literature Series, ‘ The Succession of Forest Trees, and 
‘Wild Apples,’ by H. D. Thoreau, with Emerson’s biographical 
sketch. 


—Ticknor & Company publish to-day (Saturday) ‘ Final Memo- 
rials of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow,’ by Samuel Longfellow, 
uniform with the ‘ Life,’ with two new steel plates, and other illus- 
trations. The volume contains the journals and letters of the last 
twelve years of the poet’s life, which were omitted from the biog- 
raphy through fear of making it unduly large, their places being 
there supplied by a summary narrative. Of the same book they 
issue also an édztion de luxe, limited to 300 numbered copies, 
with India-proof portraits. 


—Miss Sarah Cowell read McNaughton’s Indian poem ‘ Onna- 
linda’ in Chickering Hall on Tuesday morning, for the benefit of 
the Indian Training School at Carlisle, Pa. The reading was to 
-be repeated on Friday and Saturday. 

—The Book Buyer for May contains a frontispiece portrait of 
Austin Dobson, giving the same view (though from a different 
photograph) as Mr. Low’s crayon sketch in THE CRITIC of Aug. 
27,1 31. One would hardly suspect the original of this likeness 
-of being easily first among living writers of vers de soczété. A well- 
to-do broker it suggests, rather than a poet with a leaning toward 
the lightest forms of verse. 


—Prof. W. L. Montague, of Amherst College, will direct the 
coming session of the Summer School of Languages at Amherst, 
Mass., July 6 to Aug.9. French, German, Spanish, Italian, Anglo- 
Saxon, Hebrew, Latin and Greek will be taught by a large staff of 
regular instructors and special lecturers. 

—Mr. Henry Blackwell, of 210 East 11th Street, has just issued 
a second priced catalogue of his collection of works in the Eng- 
lish language relating to the Celts, Druids, bards, ancient Britain, 
Wales and the Welsh. He also announces his intention of pub- 
lishing a new edition of Jane Williams’s ‘History of Wales, De- 
rived from Authentic Sources’ (London, 1867), if subscriptions 
warrant it. 


—At the Grand Army of the Republic encampment at Spring- 
field, O., last week, it was decided to assess each of the 40,000 
members of the Department ten cents, to provide a library fund 
for the new Soldiers’ Home at Sandusky. 


—Dr. Albert Kellogg, who died recently at Alameda, California, 
was the first person to describe accurately the ‘big trees.’ The 
description appeared in General Fremont’s report to Congress of 
his explorations. He was an associate of Audubon in Texas at 
the time of its annexation to the United States, and botanist of the 
first Government expedition to Alaska after the purchase of that 
‘Territory. Dr. Kellogg was an uncle of Miss Clara Louise Kellogg. 


—The American Historical Association will hold its Fourth An- 
nual Meeting May 21-24, in Boston and Cambridge, with morning 
and evening sessions. There will be an afternoon reception at 
Wellesley College on Monday, og J 2% an afternoon in Cambridge, 
‘Tuesday, May 24, ‘an historical field day’ and a dinner in Ply- 
mouth on Wednesday, May 25. As many members of the Ameri- 
can Economic Association are also members of the Historical, 
both bodies will convene at the same time and place, with joint 
sessions for papers of general interest and separate sessions for 
‘matters of a special nature. The headquarters of both associations 
will be the Brunswick Hotel, Boston, at which hotel all distinctly 
historical meetings will be held. The only joint session in Boston 
will be on the opening night (May 21), in Huntington Hall, at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, where all subsequent eco- 
nomic sessions will be held. At the opening meeting, addresses 
will be given by Gen. Francis A. Walker, President of the Eco- 
momic Association, and Mr. Justin Winsor, President of the His- 
torical Association. Only one meeting will be held in Cambridge, 
and that will be a joint session of the two associations in Sanders 
Theatre, at Harvard University, on Tuesday afternoon at 3 P.M. 
-Among the historical papers to be read are ‘Diplomatic Prelude 
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to the Seven Years War,’ by H. E. Mills, Fellow in History, Cor- 
nell; ‘Silas Deane,’ by Charles Isham, of the New York Historical 
Society ; ‘The Constitutional Relations of the American Colonies 
to the English Government at the Commencement of the American 
Revolution,’ oe Chamberlain, Librarian of the Boston Pub- 
lic yey fh ‘ Historical Sketch of the Peace Negotiations of 1783,’ 
by the Hon. John p2y' ‘Leopold von Ranke,’ by Herbert B. 
Adams, Secretary of the Association ; ‘The Parliamentary Experi- 
ment in Germany,’ by Dr. Kuno Francke, of Harvard; ‘A Study 
in Swiss History,’ by John M. Vincent, of Johns Hopkins; ‘The 
Spaniard in New Mexico,’ by Gen. W. W. H. Davis, of Doyles- 
town, Pa.; ‘The Historic Name of Our Country,’ by Prof. Moses 
Coit Tyler, of Cornell; ‘Our Legal-Tender Decisions, a Study in 
our Constitutional History,’ by Prof. E. J. James, of the University 
of Pennsylvania; ‘The Government of London,’ by Prof. Arthur 
M. Wheeler, of Yale; ‘ Religious Liberty in Virginia, and Patrick 
Henry,’ by Charles J. Stillé, LL.D., of Philadelphia; ‘The Ameri- 
can Church in History,’ by Dr. Philip Schaff, of the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York; and a ‘Brief Report on Historical 
Studies in Canada,’ by George Stewart, Jr., President of the His- 
torical Society, Quebec. 


—By the will of the late Wyllys Betts, Durand’s ‘ Evening of 
Life,’ Cole’s ‘Italy,’ and other paintings, are bequeathed to his 
brother Frederic. To the Scroll and Key Society of Yale College 
are left his silver cups of Elizabeth, 1569 and 1586; Charles II., 
1667, 1669, 1677 and 1684; James II., 1686; Anne, 1702 and 1711; 
George II., 1747; and George III., 1775. To Yale College are 
given his valuable collection of coins, a cannon from the Spanish 
Armada, five Seventeenth Century carved oak chests from Con- 
necticut, a black oak chair from Lancaster Castle, and the ‘oak 
chair of 1620, ‘“‘ Music Charms.”’ 

—The remains of the composer Rossini, who died in Paris in 
1868, were disinterred at Pére-la-Chaise Cemetery last Sunday in 
the presence of the Italian Embassy and a throng of his admirers, 
including Massenet, Delibes, St. Saéns and Ambroise Thomas. 
The remains were taken to Florence on Monday for reburial, Boito 
accompanying them. 


—H. N. P. writes from Piermont-on-the-Hudson :—‘ So far as 
the ethical value of Col. Hay’s poem, “ Israel,” in the May Century 
is concerned, it stands, of course, for what it is worth; but, as 
a passage of Scripture is taken for its basis, is it not pertinent 
to enquire whether the root thought of the production is the true 
interpretation of the text? It seems to be the general opinion that 
the “name” which Jacob sought to know and the “ blessing ” which 
he actually received are identical. Col. Hay denies to Jacob the 
knowledge of the “ name,” while he admits the “ blessing.” What 
was the blessing to the patriarch, if not a revelation and experi- 
ence of God? A “name,” in Jacob’s time, as scholars well know, 
stood for a reality; and so, in asking for the “name” of God, he 
wrestled for a knowledge of God. He conquered—found God as 
never before. His blessing was in his experience. His own name 
was changed, because his character was changed. To make no 
further references, let one read F. W. Robertson’s admirable dis- 
course on “ Jacob’s Wrestling” (First Series, Sermon III.) and 
Charles Wesley’s “‘ Wrestling Jacob,” the gem of all his writings 
(Poems, Hurd & Houghton, 1867, p. 334), in connection with Gene- 
sis XXXII., and say whether Col. Hay is correct.’ 





Publications Received 


RECEIPT of new publications is ack ledged in this 
any work depends upon its interest and importance. Where no address is given the 
publication is issued in New York. 


Abbott, L., and Halliday, Rev. S. B. Henry Ward Beecher 
Hartford : American Publishing Co. 
Bacon, E. F. A Guide for Learning the German Lengerge. ns Steele Clark & Maynard. 
Bernhardt, Dr. W. German Novelettes.......... ....-.. joston : D. C. Heath & Co. 
Cooper,S. F. Rural Hours. $12.25 .......sseeeeees 20 eee Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Costello, A. E. Our Firemen. A History of the New York Fire Department 
10.00, A. E. Costello. 
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Heard, A. F. The Russian Church...............scessecesee sooveee Harper & Bros, 
Hylton, J.D. Arteloise........ .......Palmyra, New Jersey: Hylton Publishing Co, 
Kirkland, J. Zury: The Meanest Man in Spring County. $1.50. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Le Plongeon, A. D. Here and There in Yucatan....... <peegeeee-eesJ. W. Bouton. 
Minor, ThomesC. Athothis..... 0.20. cccsecccccccesces Cincinnati: R. Clarke & Co. 
Munroe, Kirk. The Flamingo Feather..... .......cesseeseee seecees Harper & Bros, 
Payn, J. Glow-Worm Tales. 200.........cecscseecccecceceecsescees Harper & Bros. 
Peopie 's Year-Book, The..... \ eentiesne de iv'ee— 6be0000.q6de-> tenn Brentano Bros, 
Powers. H.N. Ten Years of Song. $1.00...........2.+00 Boston : D. Lothrop Co, 
Raleigh, Sir. W. The Discovery of Guiana. roc ..........2- -++ seees Cassell & Co, 
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Rembrandt and Others, Catalogue of Exhibition of Etched Work of. 
ew Ce ie Mites a — of Fine Arts. 
Ri . W. People’s Commentary on the according to Matthew. 
3 ¥ Philadelphia; American Sunday-School Union. 
Winchester, C. T. Selected Essays of Joseph Addison .-- Boston ; Chautauqua Press, 
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